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recommendation of the superintendent which appoint- 
ment should be subject to the approval of a central 
department who will lay down the requirements and 
assure adequate compensation. 

FARM-LIFE SCHOOLS 

The farm-life schools are such in name only. The 
movement to establish such schools is still in its ex- 
perimental stage and is a step in the right direction. 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL: PUPILS AND TEACHERS 

The visits paid to the one-teacher rural schools were 
a pure joy. In one dilapidated school where it was 
necessary almost literally to "clamber" into the build- 
ing the inspiration received far exceeded any gained 
from academic discussions and fine sounding theories 
in the lecture rooms of universities in six countries on 
three continents. The external conditions were of the 
worst, but the "atmosphere," "the tone," of the place 
was exhilarating. It was delusive and indefinable, but 
there was a something in the attitude of the teacher 
and pupils alike that spelled success. 

The country children were apparently apathetic, 
dull, slow-witted, unresponsive. But there were de- 
tected among them the flashing eye, the bright face 
and keen appreciation that had in them the makings of 
future leaders. And there were among them the 
Oliver Twists who were always asking for more. 
Some, it might have been predicted, would attain suc- 
cess because of their education, many through their 
own efforts and because of their native ability — in 
some cases, even, in spite of the education they re- 
ceived. A few of the teachers are not earning the 
small salary of $40 or $50 a month they receive, most 
of them are earning far more, some are earning three 
and four times what they are being paid. 

SCHOOLS IN FACTORY TOWNS 

The holding power of the schools in the factory 
towns is very weak. There are cases where the lower 
grades have anywhere from 40 to 100 pupils each, 
and the graduating class is composed of only two 
or three students. To the question whether the teach- 
ers cannot do anything to improve this state of af- 
fairs, two different answers were given : one that they 
lack the vision, and the other that nothing they could 
do would materially improve the situation. These 
reasons are obviously unsatisfactory. Something can 
be done. The question is, "What"? 

SCHOOLS OF THE MOUNTAIN REGIONS 

Greater attention should be paid to the schools in 
the mountain regions. There the educational oppor- 
tunities are by no means so extensive as the situation 
warrants. There live the people with great potentiali- 



ties. They are largely undeveloped, unprogressive, 
static, because of environmental influences. They 
are not degenerate. There is the land that has lain 
fallow for centuries and is now waiting cultivation by 
intelligent educational methods. 

Concerted effort, co-operation, intelligent direction, 
sympathy and understanding, a feeling of mutual re- 
sponsibility and a realization of the vastness and 
worth-whileness of the task, a heart that beats in the 
right place and loosened purse-strings will in a few 
decades bring North Carolina education into the homes, 
into the fields, into the very life of her inhabitants. 



ENGLISH TEACHERS' COLUMN 

AMOUNT OF WRITTEN WORK 

SINCE the amount of written work a student has 
to do in the high school English course is an im- 
portant consideration, not only if the student imme- 
diately begins a career after leaving high school, but 
also if he intends to make a temporary sojourn in col- 
lege in preparation for that career, it might be of in- 
terest to give the results of a series of questions asked 
of typical classes in the Freshman English course of 
the University of North Carolina, as to the quantity 
of writing each student had to do in the last two years 
of his high school training. The answers of the Fresh- 
men to these questions, while of course they are only 
approximately correct, are probably accurate enough 
to admit of somte general conclusions being drawn 
from them. It should be said here that the following 
tabulation is not intended in any sense as a criticism 
upon the prevailing practice of the high schools of the 
State, for no criticism would be justified without a 
more thorough investigation than has been undertaken. 
The figures given, however, may show the need of 
uniformity of practice with regard to the amount of 
high school written work in English, so far as uni- 
formity may be possible and desirable. 

Information was asked for upon the following 
points: first, how many themes the student had had 
during his last two years in high school, and second, 
how many papers he had been required to hand in 
outside of themes. One hundred and sixteen students 
responded. Answering the first question, 39 students 
said they had had one theme per week; 20 students 
had written two themes a week; and 12 had composed 
three a week. On the other hand, 26 students had had 
only one theme every two weeks during the last two 
years of their high school life; 15 had had one theme 
a month or less; and 1 was guiltless of any theme 
work at all. Three students gave indefinite answers 
to this question. The answers to the second question 
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paralleled in a general way the replies to the first. 
Thus somewhat over one-third of the students answer- 
ing had had considerably less than one theme or ex- 
ercise per week. 

That the problem of the amount of written work of 
a high school student should have is not merely an 
academic one is indicated by the relation of the quan- 
tity of written work a student has had in high school 
to his standing in the first year class in college. Six- 
teen out of 22 students who had had comparatively 
little writing to do in high school were reported by 
their college instructors in English to be seriously de- 
ficient. Up to the present session, two sections of the 
first year English course in the University have been 
devoted solely to deficient students. When a poll was 
taken of these sections last year, it was found that 
fully one-half of the students in them had had less 
than one theme a week in high school and that those 
deficient students who were poorest in their work 
were those who, previously, had had least practice 
in composition. The following tabulation of the 
answers of the students of the deficient sections to the 
series of questions asked of them may be of some 
significance : 

(1) Total number of students in deficient sections 44 

No. of students with less than one theme per week. . . 23 

(2) No. of very deficient students 14 

No. of very deficient students with practically no writ- 
ten work 10 

-J. S. M., Jr. 



ORAL READING 
/^OOD oral reading is rare; it should be common. 
^■J Poor reading is generally due to one of two mis- 
taken ideas as to what reading is. Each of these ideas 
is characterized by an obvious fault. The first idea 
is that reading consists of calling words. The char- 
acteristic fault rising from this idea is a monotonous 
voice saying word after word with very little indica- 
tion that the reader realizes that the words have any 
meaning and with no indication that the reader is 
conscious of any emotional content. Reading of this 
sort sounds like nothing so much as the old-fashioned 
first grade reading lesson of "See-the-red-hen-Do-you- 
see-the-cow-Yes-I-see-the-cow." The second idea is 
that reading is an artificial thing, a sort of stunt. Its 
characteristic fault is that peculiar quality and use 
of the voice that ministers themselves call "the min- 
isterial tone." Use of the voice as well as quality is 
mentioned in this connection because a characteristic 
feature of the ministerial tone is the failure of the voice 
to come down on the points of thought. The natural 
curves of the voice in indicating the shades and dif- 



ferences of ' the ideas are thus lost in the artificial 
cadences of the chanting tone. The remedy for both 
these faults is for the reader to get the idea : first, 
that he is reading, not words, but groups of words; 
second, that these groups of words represent ideas; 
and third, that to read these groups of words aloud 
and so to convey to the hearer the ideas held by the 
writer is a perfectly natural act. In addition to these 
obvious faults rising from the fundamental causes of 
poor reading, there are several faults that are com- 
mon to all forms of speech. Poor voice quality, in- 
definite enunciation, incorrect pronunciation, — these 
faults are so common as to make one who is reason- 
ably free from them quite distinctive in his speech. 
These faults of detail can of course be overcome only 
by practice and by watching all of our speech. 

It is in the public school that contact between teacher 
and pupil is most constant, and it is there also that the 
pupils are in the most plastic stage of their develop- 
ment. For the elimination of the general speech 
faults, therefore, and the correction of the two er- 
roneous conceptions of what reading is, there is almost 
no hope except in the public school teacher. — G. M. 
McK. 



WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THEY TRY IT 

By JOHN RODEMEYER 

OH, say, can you sing from the start to the end, 
What so proudly you stand for when orches- 
tras play it; 

When the whole congregation, in voices that blend 

Strike up the grand hymn, and then torture and slay 
it? 

How they bellow and shout when they're first start- 
ing out, 

But "the dawn's early light" finds them floundering 
about, 

'Tis "The Star-Spangled Banner" they're trying to 
sing, 

But they don't know the words of the precious old 
thing. 

Hark ! The "twilight's last gleaming" has some of them 

stopped, 
But the valiant survivors press forward serenely 
To "the ramparts we watched," where some others 

are dropped, 
And the loss of the leaders is manifest keenly. 
Then "the rockets' red glare" gives the bravest a scare, 
And there's few left to face the "bombs bursting in 

air"— 
'Tis a thin line of heroes that manage to save 
The last of the verse and "the home of the brave." 



